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York College is pleased to be associated with the program for 
Exceptionally Gifted ('hildrcn in our community. Initiated 
through the untiring efforts of Mrs. Mjugy H. McCrcary, ami 
now in its fourth year» the program lias won the enthusiastic 
support of members of York College who have given service 
to the Ijyleptionally Gifted Child Program m the role of 
teaching faculty. 

One ^hool principal recently described the program as 
"a marvelous and enriching experience for tiie youngsters." 

1 believe that York College also has been enriched by 
its participation in this fine work, and I offer a special com- 
mendation to Professor Wallace K. Schocnberg, Dean of Hd- 
ucational Serviees at the College, for the leadership he has 
given to the Hxcoptionally Clifted Child Piogram 

Milton (i. Bjs^in 



The Collaborative Program between York College and District 
2*). QuecnSi highlighted by this conference, in my judgment, 
is in the forefront of constructive thinking as it concerns tlie 
e\ceptu)nally gifted child. ": 

This was highlighted a few months ago when 1 was vis- 
iting with one of my grandchildren who is attending a junior 
high school with which 1 am very familiar. I was asking a friend 
of his about his teachers. When I came to his math teacher/:the^ 
young man commented, **0h, she's all right, but she knows $o 
little real math that I've had to lower my standards." ; 

Surely, there was a smart alecky aspect to this comment. 
It did. however, have a kernel of truth in it that directly relates 
to tlie problem of the exceptionally gifted child. 

If these children are not to develop cynicism, boredom; 
and indifference, their needs must be met by competent, in- 
novative, and exciting programs. 

I sincerely believe that in our district, with the help of 
the Queens Association for the Education of Exceptionally 
Gifted Children, led by Mrs. Margy McCreary, with Principals 
such as Mrs. Ilortensc Merritt, Mr. Stanley Lisser, and now Mr. 
Harry Swanson, and with the genuine commitment ot our 
school board headed by Mr. M. Michael Stern, and of York Col- 
lege under President Milton Bassin, thatjA^e have the kind of 
program that may well be a model for others to follow. 

1 Ipok forward with great expectation to the growth of 
these efforts. 



Max G. Rubrnstein 
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Tlic gifted chijd. ;i neglected and HffsundersloDil inthvidiud. has 
been one oi the ji*i)nceins ol Yoik C Dllege and ils Depaitnienl 
of Teacfjcr I'reparaiion for more itian live yeais. Professi)! 
SiMtfelnian antn. ni P)(>*), assiinjeil a Icaileisliip role loi Yoik 
(\)liege.and assisted in the lianstornialion of tins idea nito^i 
reality by designing the hhiej)rint, by forniulating ihc cume 
uhini, and by participating in the establishment of a piograiu 
tor the education of gifted children. 

One of the unique (ealures ot this piograni is a genuine 
governing partnership among the three elements which are most 
directly involved in any youngster's development: (he parents, 
the coninninity. the sch()ol district, and a college dcdicateil to 
educating a'rjfd serving an urban society. 

A second unusual yet vital aspect is that the York Col- 
lege professor teaches these youngsters in the local elementary 
and rniddie schools; the satisfaction described by l.innagus. . . 
"a professor can never better distinguish himself in his work /' - 
than by encouraging a clever pupil, for the true discoverers I 
are among them, as comets amongst the stars," can be reatlily ^ 
fulfilled in this program. The professor of York College also ^ 
serves as an advisor and colleague of the staffs who cooperate 
in the education of these gifted pupils. 

This involvement, albeit small, has enabled the laculty 
of The Department of Teacher Preparation to actpiire a body 
of practical knowledge in an area in which theory is plentiful. ^ 
but experience is pitifully meager. Although we are aware of 
the need for further study, we, nevertheless, see the advantages 
of disseminating the information which we have garnered to 
date. V^e recognize, moreover, the value of meeting with local, 
state, and national groups in order to voice our concerns and 
arrive at workable solutions tp^the myriad of problems inher- 
ent in the education of academically gifted children. 

York College, in its role as co-host of this Seminar on 
Educating the Gifted along with New York City's Community 
School Bo^A^29 and the Queens Association for the Educa- 
tion of Exccplionally Gifted Children inc., addresses iTself to- 
day to these objectives. } 

Wallace K. Schoenberg 



As [■ounder of the Queens Assoc iation for the l-ducatieifi Ol 
I n*. rptionally (iitted Children. Inc.. and mitiatoi pKyie \ \ 
ceptiohally (ill ted Cliitd tNogKHU joinily sponsored ;M; iliT As- 
siKialion. N'oik College ol CUNN'.and S».hot)l Disiiict l^K 
(>ieons.as the paient of a child in this Piogram.and as Mis- 
tress ol Ceienu>mes W): this Semmai on the (lifted Child. 1 
am pleased to^cNtend great Uianks to the following ifislin- 
guished depaitnieiits, otf iees, agencies, theii leprosenlalives 
and our own paient body for their contnbution to tiie suc- 
cess of this most iinpoitanl Seminal : 

1 . hcilcral (toicrnfticnt 

IX^paitmcnt of I lealth, lulucalioii. and Welfare (II.1..W.) through 
the OlTice of i'ducation lor the (iiltcd and Talciiletl - Ms. Jane 
Case Williams, Deputy Direcior. 

2. New York State Dcparttrwnt of lAhu ation for the (iiftcd 
Nil . Roger W,.Ming, Supervisor. 

\. New York Cfty Hoard oj i'.diuat ion 

Mr. Isiah Robinson - Dr. IL LJoyd - Dr. I'dyth CJaines, I earning 
Cooperative (Director) - Dr. Virginia I'hrlich, Director (iiftcd 
Programs, N.Y.C, - Dr. II. Percell, Of fice of Special I ducation 
and Pupil Personnel Service, , 

4, Hoard oj llif^her ixlueation \ 
riie Rev. Robert R. Johnson 

5, York Colh\Ke of The City University oj New York 
President I^liltoii (i. Hassin "^Dean Ixwis Bodi - Dean Wallace 
K. Schoenbetg - Professor l\li/.abeth I:. Seittelnian - Profes- 
st)r Bertranil Armstrong - Professor \lonroe Cravats - Profes- 
sor Marie Wittek, and aU other staff involved. 

6, Community Sc hool District ^20 of (he New York City Hoard 
of lu/ut:ation 

Mr. Max G. Rubinstein, Superintendent - Mr. M. Michael Stern, 
President of Conynunity School Board //29 - Ms. Jaccpicline A. 
Brown - Mr. Stanley Lisser. 

7, Other Special Areas 

Dr. Morris Meister, Keynote Speaker - Prof. Keith Baird, Mofstra 
U, - Mr. Richard Klein, High School of Music and Art - Ms, dina 
Ginsberg, Director Gifted Child Society, N, J. - Ms. Jact|ueline 
Jackson, Consultant Mental I lealth - Ms. Carol Wolvertoii, Pres- 
ident Gifted Child Research Institute - Mr. Alan Rogers, Director 
Gifted Child Research Institute. 

8, The Total Meniber^iip of the Queens Association for the Ed- 
ucation of Exceptionally Gifted CliiklreiK Inc., Its Executive 
and Advisory Board Members. Througli your participation and 
dedication, we were ahJe to accomplish the following objectives: 

(a) To bring together diverse and interested groups and individ- 
uals with educalion of the gifted as a common goal. '. 

(b) To stimulate interest in and concern for the education of 
gifted and talented children. 

(c) To establish unity of purpose and definite commitment to 
the education of gifted children. 

(d) To encourage all America to join in the salvation of oqr 
country's greatest natural resources by providing challenging 
education for the Gifted and Talented. 

(e) To begin a definite course of action toward achieving tliese 
objectives thr6ugli financial assistance, program development, 
improvement and expansion in sound education planning. 

It has been proven that "A child lives what lie learns,"* 
With that thought in mind, I am convinced that "If I can help 
some children as 1 travel along this way, then my living will 
not have been in vain." 

I strongly urge ALL of you to continue to support and 
help provide the challenge the gif ted so desperately NEED and 
DESERVi:, 



Margy B. McCreary 



Some i)f us have hccn wrestling with the <|nosli;^ij }u)w ciu) we 
provuic the nu)st appiopriate learning environments Um oui 
lifted, for years wilhoui ariiving .ri a satisfai tt)iy answer. The 
effort to pit)v,ule a speeiali/ei! ilitloirntMleil eiluc.ition appio 
•priate tor each gjfleii person (kjs olten^heen entangled arji! other- 
wise hinilereil by public nusumlerstanJujg, wulespread apathy, 
and professional neglect. What can we do about it? 

We can work for the Establishment of a comprehensive 
system of individualized learning (luit will meet the lifelong 
educational needs of the gifted and the much broader spectrum 
of those who are not so gifted. We can create humane learning 
environments at all levels, from childhood througli adulthood 
using a nortgrmJcJ contimunis pw^rvss approach from nursery 
school thrinif»li college and beyond. We c^n develop the most 
imaginative and productive applications of computer and other 
technological innovations to facilitate the establisliment of a 
comprehensive system of individualized learning for the benefit 
of the gifted and others. 

We can do these things by identifying specific and prac- 
tical ways of providing effective optional learning environments 
for the gifted. 

One stimulating example of such efforts is the current 
program that has been initiated by the Queens Association for 
the Education of Exceptionally Gifted Children. Inc., in collab- 
oration with New York City*s local Community School Dis- 
trict 29, and York College. This arrangement whereby York 
College professors provide instruction to gifted younsters in 
a school setting is a most encouraging development whcch dem- 
onstrates that stimulating appropriate learning environments 
can be provided to meet the needs of our gifted. 

We are aager to assist you in the further development of 
these efforts in any way that we can. You already have a most 
valuable ally and resource in the U.S. Office of Education, Re- 
gion II as well as the Federal Office of the Gifted and Talented 
in Washington, D.C.» and there are other resources. 

We can ill afford to allow the neglect of our gifted to 
continue. What you are doing in Queens shows us one way to 
remedy this neglect. 

We can-and we must-further extend these efforts in 
providing the most appropriate learning environments pos- 
sible for our gifted. , 

Let us get on with our task. 

Roger W. Ming 



I 

The past decade has seen ati emphasis on upgrading cluldien 
through eompens;itory education. latest figures imhc.ite 
that we are beginning \\) inaki- progress in this regaul. 

I i>i yoais. this <listric t lias reeogni/4»il the mi[u)rtaiKe ol • 
addiessing itkell \o the needs ol our children i>n the opposite 
end of tlie spectrum, our gilteil children. Spurrcil on by the 
indefatigable Mrs. Margy McCreary of the I'xeeptionally (iilt- 
ed Child Comtnittee and with the support and cooperation of 
York College, we have been able tv) affonl these children an 
outstanding enriched program. 

We look forwanl to ever greater cmph^(|j^ by our dis- 
tfict and by the City for programs for the gifted. The young 
creative rninds oMiesc children, our leaders of the future, 
must be challengecKiind nulured for the development of theif 
full potential. 

M, Michael Stern ^ 
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P.inchst 



1 vvouki like (o (>t)!nt (uil .i sluH kirif'lv Mitru stni^', sl.itistu In 
a national suivrv wfnih was romiih tr<l a Irw vc.us U\ tlu- 
OITicc oi l iliuation, it was loiiiul tluDU^'hoMt tlu- naliDii tliat 
approxunatcly 6(K 1)1 the ailinimslialois ut cliMni-ntaiy and 
secondary schools, whrn llu-y wcrr askoil (ho ihrccl i)iirslion. 
**IX) you have at least t>ne giltcd or lalcntcvl cliikl in your 
SchooP". said. "No**. How many ot yon would (eel tliut was 
tnic of your scliool'^ How likely is it that thcie .ire any ^ichools 
in thiscountiy winch do not have asin^;lt- ;;:tteil ehiUr.'^. 

The significance of this statistic i.s tliat it shows a ilcploi- 
able lack of awaienoss o( wlm the gil ted arc. where they aic ' 
found, what their needs are. and what to do about them. Per- 
haps, the adnitnistiators did not want to ailniit that tliey had 
gifted children because they wcie not olTeiin^ programs. It is 
an embarrassment to an administration to admit that they are 
not doing anything for them, Pcrliaps. they also felt that only 
thai child is gifted wlio does college physics ^t the sixth grade» 
level or perliaps who plays with a symphony orchestra, 

Another problem, which is unfortunately very frequent, 
is that too many people feel that educating the disadvantaged 
and educating the giftci! and talented to their greatest poten- / 
tial are mutally exclusive. NothOig could be further from the 
truth. It IS among the'great pool of the disadvantaged who in 
their environments have not been given every opportunity, 
whose talents have not been seen, recogni/ed. and developed, 
that you are' going to find the greatest number of high ability 
children wliosc potential will be totally wasted unless we do 
something about it. 

1 would like to tell you what we are doin^ at the Of fice 
for the Gifted and Talented. As a result of the JConimission- 
er's Study wifich revealed a deplorable lack oPattention to the 
gifted on the local, State, and Federal levels, the Commis- 
sioner of Education established tlie Office for Gifted and Tal- 
ented. This is a sr^iall office which does not have legislative 
program authority. This means that we do not give gr^^nts, but 
we are estabUshed to function as advocates within the public 
settor. i.e. with other federal resources. We attempt to direct 
them toward programs for the gifted. We are also charged 
with the mission of going to the private sector and working 
with foundations and with other public but non-federal re- 
sources. We have had a good deal of success with this. We 
have been able to get several programs within the Office of 
Education to support such things as our National State Lead- 
ership Training Institute which meets one of our major ob- 
jectives, of working to increase the competencies of people 
at State Educational Agency levels. It is impossible for us to 
go into every School District in the country, but we can work 
with the State Dep»4inents of Education and encourage 
them to maintain positions for consultants on the~Gified. 
^Cooperatively with the private sector, we developed an in- 
teresting program called the Exploration Scholarship Program 
to provide opportunities for gifted and talented students be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty one to accompany a sci- 
entist on aircxpedition around the world, maybe this country 
or maybe abroad. 



Mis Williams has picsentrd us with sowc v {iteii.i li>i the iden 
tifiiatiuii of the gilted I hild. I shall he lepratiiig Si)me of these 
\n\{ in a dilleieiit framewoik in ordei suggest ways of le- 
spoiiding to the needs and capacities of these young people 
identified as exceptionally gif ted. 

The gifted child, obviously, manifests an alertness of mind 
a capacity foi hard work and innovation. .Education of these 
children, therefore, will lequlre a respon.se to these criteria. 

1 iist. there must be an ap[ieal to and satisfaction of his 
mtellrctiial cuiii:^ity. At the earliest age possible, we must be 
prepared to recogni/e this giftedness and to take the young iii> 
teilectually gifted person to the very limits oThis capacity and 
to the very limits of the developnientsm the discipline. 

Secoiul, challenge must also be available; exceptionally 
gifted people enjoy anil invite ehallciige. Provision, however, 
must be made foi each indiviilual to complete the task assigned 
to him accoriiing'to his own ability and paee. The teacher. Df 
course, will make such completion possible. 

Next, the gifted child should be encouraged to innova- 
tion at the earliest possible age. Identification of the gifted 
should be made even before entrance, to school. This places 
an important responsibility on the community. 

The community member, an average individual not a 
professional educator, has this role in terms of expecting cer- 
tain things from children around him who have been or may 
he identified aj|iUclIectually gifted. The community must 
afford and/or take advantage «f the opportunity offered by 
instructional institutions. » 

1 was very much interested in Mr. Klein's remark that 
education is riot simply catching up with another nation tech- . 
nologically;it is not just simply getting children to read better 
and faster. I think that it is important that we. as human beings, 
.seek to cultivate those things which most effectively distinguish 
us as human beings. Thus, we come to the role of the arts. ^ 

We should be concerned that we do not simplyproduce 
clever devils. I suggest that ability can be identified in more 
than one way. There is the qualitative aspect, i.e., what can 
the person do. There is also the quantitative aspect, i.e., how 
much of a particular activity can a talented individual partici- 
pate in and to what extent. 
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Panolisl 
Kicliaid Klein 



riirt)ti^hoUI tnv protrssioii.il i .ui i'i, I luivr ilisi. i>viM»*il frillril 
yoiin^^strrs^iiul was ahlr to riK oiiia^r (Ikmii (o umIi/t tluMi tal 
rnts tluoiiK.ti spoii.il rdiualKMi aiiil tiainin^v 

As a siiptMvisoi (It Art INof'.ianis imilri I illr I and l illo 
III. 1 toiiiul gittcd ami talciilnl \i>i]i)|<steis in soino schools in 
the worst >*holto aicas. roitnnatoly. this progiain ntih/nif; 
trainoti spcciahsts in tfu* aits witl) l Icailv th^linoil f',oals hclpoil 
those stiitlcnts tlrvelop ihni ^il ts 

l.vcMy indiviihial luis lalonis and abilities. Not many pro- 
plo conic into tlio woilil vvitli a inaik .i^',ainst thcni thai sayv^ 
"You th)n*t have any talent ol'ahihty." It is really a ipicstion of 
wliat happofis to thoin^it ts also a ipu^lion ol whcthoi thoy aio 
idontifiod. Wo must assist every yoiin^'.sler l>y roco>'ni/in)|», on 
couragmg. and developing [us taltMit. 

Untortunatcly, in many cases, talent or ability is uiino' 
ticcti by the average teaclier wh<'> is not ptumui to recogiii/r spe 
cific ability in art or* music. A speci.ili/i is nccdetllo encourage 
and develop these gifts propcily j 

At one time, there wore very-tTne programs ol art and 
music ill most elementary scliools ol New York City. Then, 
wc became concerned because we "worried about catching up 
wttli other countries and not tailing bohuul. Our available re- 
sources, thcietorc. weie concentrated in the areas ol science 
and mathematics since it was a common notion ot society that 
science and mathematics are vital, but art, music, dance, drama 
are secondary and uii^yeessary . 
* Next, stress >«itolaced on reading. Of course, reading 

is'a necessary ingrof^m ol' education, hut it is important not 
to lose sight of the^iSESr that a youngster should be viewed as 
he is, in totality. He is a whole person wlu^comes to school 
with enthusiasm. He lias a joy for life and/Tor hi.s surround- 
ings. He is ready and willing to learn. At t\is point, he must 
be encouraged. In the arts, there is nothing tWti^aji equal con- 
stant encouragement. To develop possible talent in art and- 
music, the very young child should be lold, 'Mlow wonderful 
that is; how nicely you did that/' It is important that the 
child not be turned off by the teacher and that his first expe- 
riences not be negative or discouraging ones. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, to establisli a positive climate in the pri- 
mary grades as the first measure in identifying those with 
special abilities. 

As the youngster grows older, he will begin to express 
interest in certain disciphnes. for example, mathematics; he 
must be encouraged. As he progresses through the middle 
grades, his teacher must know the stages of his development 
and how to move him along from one stage to another. 

1 have seen a great deal of art work on display. Some- 
times, it cries oi^t lor a specialist because some children are 
being led doWn the wrong path. Somebody doesn't know 
(he difference between pretty colors and creativity. 

Children have to be developed to create, to move out 
on their own. They have to be encouraged to break down 
the barriers, to be able to do something on a piece of pa- 
per, and to feel good about it. They must not feel that they 
are doing this to please the teacher; they must not be doing 
this so that it will be hung on the wal|. If you are going to 
have this type of instruction, you are not going to develop 
artistk;you are not going to develop youngsters with a recog- 
nition of their own ability jn art. 

' ' Youngsters should paint on the desks, do prints on the 
desks, spill paint on the desk and rub it around on a piece of 
paper on top, and pick it up as a monoprint. You have to be 



irady to duty a desk and not woiiy .d)out il II a little paint 
spills on the t1ooi Jt will l'« V leaned up lain That kind of 
leehnvt can be establillied by a tMiiied peison 

In suinmaiy. it is im|)Oitanl to idenlily the youngstei 
interested in Ifie cieative aits. t(> etrvouiage hiin. to piovule 
the kind of liaining that will take hiin iioni wheie he is in a 
paiticulat aiea to the next stage ol development. I hat kind 
ol piogiam is needeil at the elemeiitaiy school level We have 
marvy gilled people who have been bi [>assed, who have been 
oveilooked, who haven't lyd the oppoitiiiiitv l>ei ause they dul 
not teel capable ol iloiiig what they leally could, I hey weie 
turned off too soon. 
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Panelist 

Michad hi.hv i 

My lui k^Mixihil 1. !)>>( Ml I'liih itioii Intt iti .ka i)iititin^* I (MiU 
fprak 111 tritio ol .1 p.iirnt i tmvr .1 1 hiKI who \\ \\\ (he pro 
gMin. hut. i onitai V U* Mi Kh'ui. ! .nn goui)^ 10 ilua^iro. 
1 think whjit wo havr lo do is lo aitnut that wc lU) havr a^rot) 
Ictn am) ilut wc nrrvl tiaiiuui tiMchcrx. wo have t(» slof) |>ol 
iticirg ami playing* aioiiiiil ow lacial aiul oionornii rssurs I kU) 
thjnk theio is int)fc iiitoiinatioii av;n)at)k* on the gittoil than is 
uiliiiitlCil 1 think wr need to taki^ the nWoinKitu)n we ih) have 
ami put it into piactii e We aie'talkin^* about tlie school sys 
tcin. we it>uM speak aht)ut New N urk It is really ^ritual I " 
Itiivc seen a teacher in a (.hiss w^ho is drpiiving j i hihl ol ilcvel 
opiil^luiiiwll naturally in whatever he wanis lo do It's rejlly 
L'liflniial. a^il they shoiiM t)e^)ut ni |.n! like \inyone else. 
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Panelist 

Carl Ikiliri * , 

I lind il shiK klr^^• ti) heai Mis Wilh.nn\ sl.ileinenl fh.it a J.u^e { 
Ktoup i>t eiiuealors ih*elared that there weie no ^^ilteii ehihlien \ 
in their schools, in my long career us a leacher. supervisor, and 
adnunutrtilor in thehiKli !k:hools of New York City. 1 can rate- 
^oric.illy stale that a considerable nuin^)er i»f ^if teil studcrjls 
were lo he tound in each school that I serveiL ^ 

I shall concentrate my remarks on tfie pro}<rains in the 
higl) schools. II wc are to prt,>vule eilycational oppi>rtumtii-\ 
suilahle (01 gitlt'd youngsters, we must first rid ourselves t)l 
certain niylhs that contimic to persist alOiough researcli lias 
proved (hat they are \\\ error . 

F ust, the gifted student is a conlorniist who likes to go 
home (u do his assignments and who likes lo get gijod marks. 
The gifteil studeni. in reality, is almost as likely to he found 
in ihe Dean's Office as on the AristaHonor Roll. School per- 
sonnel, therefore, in their s<jarch for the gifted, must be aware 
of this situation 

• Second, gilteil pupils get gt^odtnarks. Ah>iig with my 
colleagues, I have been shocked, at times, (o Icayrn that a low- 

\ achieving studen( has scored 70(H on the College Boards: a( 
school, he was only a 68% student. Obviously, this student's 
needs were no^ met by the f)rogram in the school. 

Third, (he student is gifted in all areas. Dr. Mcister. in 
his introductory remarks, referred to the top K)9r-; Mrs. Wil- 
hams s'pokc of the top }%. Whether it is ten or three percent, 
we must divest ourselves of the notion that giftedncss must be 
manifested in all areas. As a teacher of advanced placement 

. F.c^)noniics at Brooklyn Technical Migli School, 1 found stu- 
ilerits who wcic gifted in their ability to deal with economics 
on the highest' level possible for their age. Some of these, not 
all. wcrp^lso very gifted in others areas, e.g.. mathematics. 
musiwr^)r art. 

hourth. gifted youngsters arc easy to teach. They arc 
not. Tlicy need teachers with the highest talents since the 
teacher must be able to provide for their many needs, inter- 
ests, and talents. 

Fifth, thc-gifted arc easily identifiable and rise to the 
surface one way or another. Overall, this may be true in a 
hfetitne for some of our gifted, it certainly is not true for 
a number of gifted students in their school experiences. By 
the time they reach high school, the identification problem 
is almost impossible because they have learned to view their 
giftedness as if it were a defect. We must, therefore, develop 
a climate in which youngsters can nurture their special tal- 
ents and abilities. 

Finally, giftedncss is a middle or upper class phenom- 
enon. Gifted children are to be found in every el^inic and 
socio-economic group. 

Let us now consider, some of the programs that pre- 
sently exist in the high schools and assist the gifted-tojeal- 
ize their potential. Gifted youngsters arc often very intense 
about their interests; this intensity may often lead to frustra- 
tion. The elective Program affords them an opportunity to 
express their interests and special talents in the high school 
setting. / 

Advanced placement programs offer some cotirses 
equivalent to college level. These are usuaHyitaught by a 
specially gifted and scholarly teacher. 

Finally, in New York City, tax levy funds have been 
provided to subsidize student activities and student govern- 
ment. It is interesting that the most gifted students in the 
.schools take most advantage of these programs, i.e.. involve- 
ment in school athletjcs', publications, and government. 
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III their schools, in my long career us a leaclier. supervisor, and 
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gorically slate that a considerable ruiin()er o( gifteil students 
were lo he tound in each school that I serveiL ^ 

I shall concentrate my remarks on tfie programs in the 
high schools. H wc are to prt,>vulc eilycational opportunities 
siiilahle (01 gitlt'd youngsters, we must first rid ourselves ol 
ccitain myths that contimic to persist alOiough research lias 
proved (hat they are m error . 

F ust, the gifted stiulcnt is a conlorniist who likes to go 
home to do his assignments and who likes to get good marks. 
The gilteii student, in reality, is almost as likely to he found 
in ihe Dean's Office as on tlic AristaHonor Roll. School per- 
sonnel, therefore, m then search for the gifted, must be aware 
of this situation 

• Second, gilteii pupils get gt>od*Tiiarks. Ah>iig with niy 
colleagues, I liavc been shocked, at times, lo Icayrn tliat a low- 

\ achieving studeni lias scored 70(H on the College Boards: at 
school, he was only a 68'/<> student. Obviously, this stuilcnt's 
needs were rio^ met by the |) rug rani in the school. 

Third, the student isgiltcd in all areas. Dr. Mcister. in 
lus introductory remarks, referred to the top \0^>\ Mrs. Wil- 
hams s'pokc of the top }%. Whether it is ten or three percent, 
we must divest ourselves of the notion that giftedncss must be 
manifested in all areas. As a teacher of advanced placement 

. F.c^)noniics at Brooklyn Technical Mig^i School, 1 found stu- 
lieiits who wcic giltcd in their ability to deal with economics 
oD the highest' level possible for their age. Some of these, not 
all. wcrp^lso very gifted in others areas, e g., mathematics. 
niusiwr^)r art. 

hourth. gifted youngsters arc easy to teach. They arc 
not. Tlicy need teachers with the highest talents since the 
teacher must be able to provide for their many needs, inter- 
ests, and talents. 

Fifth, thc-gifted arc easily identifiable and rise to the 
surface one way or another. Overall, this may be true in a 
hfetitne for some of our gifted, it certainly is not true for 
a number of gifted students in their school experiences. By 
the time they reach high school, the identification problem 
is almost impossible because they have learned to view their 
giftedness as if it were a defect. We must, therefore, develop 
a climate in which youngsters can nurture their special tal- 
ents and abdities. 

Finally, giftedncss is a middle or upper class phenom- 
enon. Gifted children are to be found in every ethnic and 
socio-economic group. 

Let us now consider, some of the programs that pre- 
sently exist in the high schools and assist the gifted-tojeal- 
ize their potential. Gifted youngsters arc often very intense 
about their interests; this intensity may often lead to frustra- 
tion. The elective Program affords them an opportunity to 
express their interests and special taients in the high school 
setting. / 

Advanced placement programs offer some cotirses 
equivalent to college level. These are usuaHyitaught by a 
specially gifted and scholarly teacher. 

Finally, in New York City, tax levy funds have been 
provided to subsidize student activities and student govern- 
ment. It is interesting that the most gifted students in the 
.schools take most advantage of these programs, i.e.. involve- 
ment in school athletjcs', publications, and government. 
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.When 1 came here this moming, 1 came with § few questions 
about the definition of the gifted child since we, the educa- 
tors, use only objective criteria. Parents, on the other handi^-- 
never cene to school and say, "1 have here a gifted child," but: ? 
^ rather Uin 

rather^ have here a genius; do something with him." We often 
lose many children who are truly gifted because th^y have not 
met either of these criteria: the one set up by the profession- 
al educators or the other established by th^ parents. Dr. 

. Meister alluded to this problem when he said that all children ' 
are gifted. As parents, 1 would like you to focus your atten- 
"tion on this point of view. 

,j J am certain that marty of yoti who are here today (JO 
. not nave children.in any gifted pcpgrams. These children may 
get lost because neither you, the parent, nor we, the educa- 
tors, have fulfilled our primary responsibility ,-i.e., the discov- 
ery of the area of giftedness of each child. 

As a parent, the very first thing you have to do is to assess 
honestly what you consider is the giftedness of your child. Be- 
cause John plays the piano, does not mean that he's gifted in 
music. John might never play the piano because he Jias not been 
given the ppportunity to explore this area of his giftqflness. Af- 

- ter you have honestly determined this, you should theKseek 
help from the professional educators who have expertisefflh^fi- 
termining the degree of giftedness and the direction that the 
child should go. 

Next, your role becomes difficult because many parents 
cannot cope when the child becomes somewhat precocious and 
obnoxious; he may be difficult ta deal with.aHe makes all 
kinds of demands and all kinds of statements; his attitudes do 
not seem to fit into thfi^structural pattern of the home.- How 
then do you handle this kind of problem? 
fj' . The parent must realize that this child is on th^ road to 
exploring gn his own. Dr. Percell used the term, "ptishy", in 
regard to rigid structure. What kind of stru'ctttf^^ould be set 
up? How niuch or how little shall you push? The answer has 
to come from the child. Ybu, the parent, should allow the 
child to explore since this interest in exploration is part of gift- 
edness. The child who is gifted often does not fit into the pat- 
tern of the home since this the pattern established for good 
little boys and girls. The jj^d child goes out and develops 
special areas of interest tha are beyond the bounds which the 
home has set for him. You, the parent, must allow the child 
this exploration; you must also enter into a cooperative ven- " 
ture with the child even though you are older, the breadwin- 
ner, and the supplier 6f his needs. Does the parent have all 
the answers to the child's problems? Should you be the one 

' to say, "this is what you may or may not do?" 1 think that 
this must be a cooperative effort. 

You must allow time to sit and hsten to the child. You 
may even want to accept some of his suggestions. By this co- 
operative venture, the two of you will achieve your goal, i.e. , 
increase d-knowledge since many gifted children go to school 
and think not in terms of grades but in terms of increased 

knowledge. 

\i\e next thing that you will want to consider is this - 
child's place in the family's structure. You should think of 
brightness not in totality but in terms of special areas; in this 
way, eveiy child in the family can make a worthwhile con- 
tribution.^ 

Mrs. McCreary used such a cooperatgp venture. She 
realized that her child artd a ^roup of other children were not 
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being reached at school; she felt that she had to go out and do 
something about it. 1 think that this should be your attitude 
-when you go into the schools, in talking about your child, 
you shoulitsay, do think that my child is gifted. What 
can 1 do to helpV In this setting, the parent and teacher to- 
gether will help the child realize his aims and goals. 
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Panelist 

Wynolia PuUiam 

1 shall address myself to the special techniques that can be used 
in dealing with a gifted child. As you laio|y, the Queens i^sso- 

/dation for the Edupation of Exceptionally Gifted Children was 
bom out of the frustration of on6 mother whose gifted son 
could not get a proper education in a regular school setting. It 
just so happens that the youngster came from the school in 
which 1 used to work. 

Now, let us think in terms of what the parent can do to 
prevent us in the schools from des|»ying the inquisitive mind 
of the bright child. By the nature* thi public school, we 
tend to try to make children fit into a mold, ilii^is the one 
thing that a gifted child refuses to do. He does notVish to 
conform to a mold. He questions everything from God down. 
* Parents are not always wilMg or able to put up with this kind 
. of questipning because they have learned to accept this mold. 
They cannot understand whj the^child is questioning ever\- 
thing. One thing you^veTo do as a parent is to provide your 
gifted child with freedom: freedom to explore, freedom to ex»- 
periment (no ma)ttier how messy he makes the house), freedom . 
to think and speak in ways that you may not wish to have him 
' 'speak t^ you. You have to understand the child when he comes 
home frustrated by what has happened at school. He has re- 
fused to fit into the moldy. yO 

As a parent, you have to provicle the kind of flexibility 
that.will not destroy his creativity. For example, many bright 
children do not wish to go to camp in the summer because they 
hate routines. They do not wish to have their lives structured 
by anyone. You must deal with this. 

Another thing you, the parent, must understand is that 
• the gifted child, upon receiving an expensive gift, may decide 
that the box is more interesting because he^can do more things 
with it thin with the toy itself. 

You will also have to understand that the youngster may 
not be able to fit into his peer group; he may not be able to en- 
joy the kinds of activities that children in his age group really 
like. His mini is functioning high above that level, yet he needs 
to function with this group for Ris own social well being. You 
miist understand the necessity of providing a variety of activi- 
ties for the enjoyment of the bright child; through such activ- 
ities, he is able to grow and develop^s our social workjer just 
said, there ajce many activities in New York City to which bright 
children should be exposed. 

Your role as a parent is to make these experiences avail- 
able to your child. Permit your child to study various subjects. 
Maybe the Planetarium is a good place to start; perhaps, he 
could learn to play two or three niusical instruments whereas 
an average child will only learn one. You should also help your 
' child when he questions poverty and his own road by encourag- 
ing hiiTi to use his brightness to help other people. . , : ^ 
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Panelist 
Ines Dotson 

As a social worker with the Bureau oT Child Guidance, I deal 
directly with very few Exceptionally Gifted Children. As the 
district social worker, however, 1 was involved in interviewing 
parents of candidates for this program. We service this special 
group all too infrequently. Much of the literature on educat- 
ing the academically able stresses that any progranj for bright 
children must stimulate positive attitudes, promota good work 
habits, and encourage worthwhile purpose's that are^i^cessary 
to their success in* school and imperative to their becoming' 

\ effectiva adults. The aims p'f education, therefore, and the \ 
N^arental Involvement in the school successr'for child ren^Jwith^^ 
nigh mental abihty" are not appreciablv/ifferent from those^^x 
forsdl children.. ^ / A 

\ The parental role in"<4u cating^ e'gifted child is a grave J 

»^ yet ex\iting responsibility. Success nmges not only on what I 
the child innately brings to the situation but on the attitudes k 
of the sending parents, of the receiving school, and the extent / 
to which these enmesh constf>ctively to make school a pro^*^ . 
ductive and creative experience. 

When a child enters school, his relationship wffh his 
teacher and his classmates is influenced by attitude which ^ 
are already present and fairly well, developed as a rasulj of 
earlier fiome-relaticinships. Just as the child transfefrs to his 
teachers some of his ^*eelings towards his parents, ne may also 
be projecting his parents' feelings toward school .jmd school 
personnel. 

In general, if the child has been an accepted ipember of. 
the family, if he has developed a feeling of competence in that 
he is able to do what is expected of him, if he has recekftd rec- 
ognition for legitimate achievement, he will transfer these pos- 
itive emotional^attitudes from the home to the school. 

Studies of the family and economic backgrounds of gift- 
ed children have shown that they come from varied backgrounds. 
Some are from favorable backgrounds; others have experienced 
traumatic loss and pain but continue to function on a high level 
academically. Maybe, their gift has served them well in the 
handling of their pain and loss; pierhaps, strong ongoing relation- . 
ships have supported them. 

As a group, the gifted compare very favorably with others 
physically, socially, and emotionally. Although they may have 
social and emotional problems, in all likelihood, however, these 
are caused by factors other than their high intellectual status. 

Let us confer a few specific problems faced by our 
gifted children: ^ 

First, there may be a problem of relating to the peer or 
age group; an intellectual cliqile that fosters snobbery may be 
formed.. Does this result from emotional immaturity or,valufes 
sharply different from those of the peer group? At I.S. 238 Q., 
the distance from the residence and/or pre-existing parental 
grouping may be factors in whatever cliquing occurs. Childrens' 
friendship choices usually depend on many things iii addition 
to intellectual ability ; wherever these are positive, they should ' 
be fostered. 

Second, the gifted child may have difficulty in learning 
to accept and appreciate differenq^s in himself and in other 
eople. In the family and in the school, the child should be 
nelped>to understand that people are valued for many reasons 
other than intellectual ability. 

Parents can be lielpful in the special learning areas of 
the gifted. Since learning requires some repetitive practice, 
the child must/oe guided to complete assigned projects. Most 
gifted children will understand the need for this kind of self 
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discipline inyscholarship. Parents should £«courage them in 
surmounting^hese-probleois; they should, moreover, avail 
themselves of every source in the community to aid in the 
•education of their gifted and talented children. Thus, com- 
munity recreation programs, museums, galleries, and exhibits 
may spark interest, identify, develop, and broaden talent^ 

As they approach adolescence, these pupils too have 
concerns about their new physical development, about their 
growing need for self-assertion in the parent-child relation- 
ship, anxiety about their shyness and self consciousness; they 
have intelliectual concefns such as: being bored unless inter- 
ested, getting good grades while coasting along, having to^slow 
down their pace or cpnvarsely, being pressured to perform 
more, and a complex of perfeetionism. Parents must under- . 
stand these concertos and regard them as clues for parental 
l\andling. ; / 

As cliniciahs, we are often involved with the^under- 
achievement of the gifted, a very powerful weapon'used by, 
children against adults, who value achievement highly. A 
child's inn^r tensions may leave him so drained that he has 
Jjttle energy left for scho^work. Other.underachieving 
gifted pupils may be reflecting the anti-intellectual.and anti-,{ 
educational attitudes of parents and society. Parents and 
teachers aware of ^uch a problem should realize that a child 
might benefit from some therapeutic intervention. 

1 heve pointed out some of the Characteristics, concerns, 
and personality problem^of tlje^gifted. Let us remember: 

»1 . The gifted child is a complicated being who is some- 
mes a delight and, at other times, not easy to have in the 
assroom or in the home. 
2. We must consider the kind 6f individual that we would 
like our gifted child to be in regard to intellectual achievement 
as well as in social competence and moral values. 

" 3. Gifted children require as much attention in being 
identified and provided for as well as other children with spe- 
cial needs. 

4. Our efforts to develop their capacities and talents 
,to their fullest will contribute positively to the improvement 
of education for all children. 

Because a child is gifted is not reason enough to expect 
him to take care of himself unaided. Enlisting the aid of par- 
ents in identifying, understanding, planning, and conducting ^ 
special programs is vital. Just as parent figures together mini- 
mize the confusion of child-rearing so cooperation of parents 
with school personnel can work toward educational success. 



Panelist . . 

Gina Ginsberg^ 

Living in New Jersey. 1 am the Executive Director of The Gifted 
Child Society, a pri^te, non-profit organization started'by one 
frustrated parent-r.-O0r goal is to provide educational enrich- 
ment for our gifted children and to create a public awareness * * 
of their special needs. 1 would like to tell you what we^have 
been aWe to accornplish in^he hope that this will stimulate yqy . 
to do something along the same lines. ^ 

Before 1 do that, l^ould like to point^out something 
often forgotten in discussibns such as this; the gifted child is 
to be enjoyed. His er^thusiasm, his ability to think along with 
you, and his joy of learning are things to be enjoyed and not 
worried about. ^ - * ' 

For the past sixteen years, we have .reached.lhousands of^s . 

. parents.. We have provided educational programs for ten thous- 
and gifted pupils. We have trained several huridred teachers in * 
New Jersey on teaching ihe gifted. - " 

Saturdays, we provide educational enrichment for about 

, five hundrecj gifted children between the ages of four arid four- 
teen. Tjie little ones come with two parents; it is wall to wall 
parents. On the first Saturday of the semester, there is absolute 
pandemortium when the children are assembled in afi unfamil- 
iar place; no two of them have the same schedule. Some have ' 
had no school experience and are a little scared. Five minutes ' 
after the classes have started, the halls are empty.; you can hear • 
a pin drop. All five hundred children are learning in the class- 
rooms; they are coming on Saturdays because that is where they 
want to be. 

Our teachers are, for the most part, professionals, We 
have a curriculum coordinator who expldns our objectives. 
Some of the teachers are not professional educatd^s. For ex- 
ample, we have a hospital administrator who takes a group of 
junior high school students to the community hospital; they 
wear white coats and meet in the board room; they are intro- ^ 
duced to the services of the hospital. It is, 1 believe, the only 
* program of its kind in the country in which a real, opportunity 
is afforded the students to meet the technicians, the special- 
ists, and the patients. This is- in line with the currept trend of 
. career orientation. • 

The charge for thi§ program is $26 for a ten week semes- & 
ter; from this income, we pay the teachers, rent a public school 
with custodial service, two peanuts for me, and one peanut for 
the curriculum coordinator. * • 

Our scholarship program is administered through the 
public school system on the Title 1 criteria; we have never re- 
jected a single scholarship application. 

We have a student Advisory council. Pupils in gr acje four 
and above are eligible to serve. One of the teachers serves as 
the adviser without pay. They observe our teachers and give 
us comments; they tell our curriculum committee what courses 
they would like. If a suitable teacher can be found, we offer 
the course. They poll the parents, the teachers, and the stu- 
dents for both positive and negative ccnnments. They attend 
our Executive Board and membershlpvpieel^ngs. They play a 
vitaf part in our program because it is their program. 

Our Executive Board composed of educators and par- 
ents conducts the business of the organization.' We have rrijpm- 
bership meetings once, a montl^ We have thexisual committees. 
On Saturdays, as a service for our parents, we offer difeussio^ 
groups under qualified leaders; possibly this Is the only place V ' 
where parents of these youngsters have a chance to sound off \\ 
and find out that they are not alone. ' jf 

Our summer program* functions daily in the mornings. J 
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The older group (age seven dndfup) visits places of scientific 
and cultural interest. They go with our teachers, a team of • 
teen*aged assistants, but without their parents. 

We helped with the first teacher training wQrksliop on 
the education of^he gifted in New Jersey; two hundred fifty 
New Jersey teachers attended. We are^orking for the estab- 
lisftment of programs for the ^ucation of the gifted in Bergen 
County. ^ _ ' 

The Foid Foundation has funded the publication of^ 
handbook which we prepared for parents interested in organ* 
izixig and operating an"educatioi>al program for gifted children. 
Through this handbook, we can'share our experience witR par- 
ents anywhere in the nation. / ' w 

In conclusion r!twish to say that fam impresW with tSfe 
turn out ancf the spirit of the people here. ^ the/aim of ourV 
organization to work itself out of existence^y hawing the pub- 
Jip schools do during the week in the.regular^school day that 
which we are working so hard io accomplish oh' Sal 
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Panel Leader . 
Hortense Merritt 

We shall address ourselvcjj to the Hxperiniental Program for the 
Education of Exceptionally Gifted Chihdren in School District 
H29. It h'Jk been pointed out in the dWcussion tliis morning 

^ that th# gifted child hasoYten been Delected wh^n education- 
al programs have feeen pianne^ and Implementeid. lt,4S with this 
sense of concern that this conference has been planned for to- 
day. History reveals that interest in educating the gifted seems 
to make the rounds dbout every ten years; then interest fades 
away again for another^en years. 

(^r commitment to educating the gifted is directly re- 
lated to our belief in the democratic principles of education, 
Lei that of providing equal opportunities to meet the needs, 

, interests, ^d potential of all children. Without special provi- 
sion, the gifted may face serious frustrations and even psvcho- 

^ logical damage. They mrist not be left to fend for tJ\emse\ves. 
. ^Irl realization of tras need for youngsters iri District A 
with suj|erior abilify/a unique program was organized in cb 
eratia^j^ith The Queens Association for the Education of ' 
ceptionajly Gifted Children through the leadership of its Chai 
man and Founder, Margery B. McCreary, Community School 

- District //29, and York Cbllege of the Ciiy University ^New 
YorK.' _ [ ^ 

,Our panel will explain the delsign and implemeniation gf 
this program and briefly point out me role each member of the 
fri-partite organization played in launching and administering 
the program. 

In September/1970, the first class of the gifted was or 
ganized on a Hfth grade level. Thirty students were drawn 
^ from approximately eleven elementary schools in Community 
,^hool District //29. The Ralph Bpnche School, of which I 
serve as Principal, was named as the host school. 

These students who had been identified as gifted yourig- 
sters'by the principals of the sending schools, were carefully 
' screened by a Screening Committee composed of edj^cfftors, 
, parents, and clinicians; the three participating gwjilps were 
represented oj^ this Committee. In addition to meeting the 
criteria for the gifted, the Committee also required' that each 
pupil evidence a reading score three or more year^jlibove grade 
level; a mathematics rating of two or more years above grade ^ 
level was required to qualify for admission to thisspeciSl class. ' 

A unique dimension of this project was the design for pro- 
viding a competent staff to carry out the edueJtimial goals and 
objectives oPthe curriculum design. Eight profess^Ts^^m York 
'College were assigned to teach their particQIar disciplines. These 
professors traveled to our'school daily to tJach: Art, Music, Math 
ematics, Photography » Physical Education, Science, Speech, and 
Spanish. The homeroom teacher, a,'n rnber of theTaculty of the 
host school,. served as coordihatef of - .ic classroom activities 
and assisted the York ppHege^fofeiv;. rs in the many details of - 
helping the program to run sn^S^iiv . 

There were numerous admiijSsUative responsibilities to 
be considered. The school and the eorfemunity carefully 
informed and oriented* to the experimerttal progiam and eftu^ 
couroged to become involved in many^ays. After much dis- 
cussion and planning, the parents ana teachers were amenable 
to receiving the program. First, becoming a college-related 
school had many advantages for our school. We could bene- 
fit and keep abreast with research, innovative, and experimen- 
tal prograjns. Gifted youngsters would ^^re their talents as 
pupil-teachers for their peers in need of refflfcdial reading and 
mathematics. A complement of Student Teachers was ob- 
tained through the kind offices of Dr: Elizabeth Seittelman, 
Coordinator of the Teacher Preparation Department of York 



College. A program to help underachieyers in reading fhrough 
the medium o,f music was organized by the music teacher, Dr. 
Ruth Zin*. Other professors wilHngly gave their mne and tal- 
ent in assisting at Faculty Coaferences and as ijsource persons 
fof the classroom teachers.^ ^ . 

Articulation of the activities for'^he gifted was carefully 
coordinated with the existing program at our school so that the 
gifted would not become an "elitist" segment. There were many 
and varied opportunities provided for all children to work and 
play together throughout the school year. ; . 

Evaluation techniques were an on-going and integral part 
of this program; parents, teachers, and pupils were included. 
Formal and informal instruments were employed. The.evalua- 
tion indicated significant gains in all subject areas. Pupils were 
enthusiastic and^ager to continue in the program. 

As principal, my role was that of e^tpediter of learning, 
partner, supporter, and major friend in helping these gifted 
youngsters Tealiz'e their potential. . > 
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Panelist 
^Monroe Cravats 

It is always pleasant to teach gifted chiL^en because peopIe\en- 
erally refer to you as *The Gifted TeacFwv'* Gifted children, 
moreover^ do need gifted teachers very much. Biologically, we 
know that organs such as the eyes of youngsters which are not stim 
ulated become irrevocably blind. Might this be true of the brain^ 
The gifted, therefore, need much enrichment ind motivation if / 
they are to be challenged. 

\Tlie ExceptionalK' Gifted Children's Program is uniqiie iA 
many respects. One ofjHfe features is thai it is conducted by^ 
three groups, Community School District The'Queens As- 
sociation for Exceptionally Gifted Child re nTapd York College. 
Basic credit is really due Mrs. M. McCreary, Supt. M. Rubinstein, 
Dean W. Schoenberg, and Prof. E; Seiltelman. 

Another ^que aspept is that members of the York ^ol- ' 
lege Faculty tedch the children in the program; Art, Mathemat- 
ics, Music, Science, Spanish, and Sbcech. Very often, studenir ^ 
in methodology courses observe thi^ York College teacher ijn ^is 
work; a discussion of the lesson theh ensi^. York Colk|ji, 
moreover, makes available to the gi/ted pfegram 4||((B-^sual 
and'Science Labcfratdry facilities. 

Children admitted to the program are at least three yd^^rs 
advanced in reading and two years in mathematics. With a good 
school record, each candidate is screened psychologically; his 
parent^ are interviewed by a social worker. 

It is generai^lyagreed that gifted children are a most ne- 
glected group who need guidance and direction but often fail 
to receive it. Many schools, furthermore, are not anxious to 
have gifted programs; they may be costly; teachers may feel un- 
-CG^f or table - 

York* College 'sTrogram for the Gifted tries to overcome' 
these difficulties by having college professors, who are experts 
in a given field, teach ii^ the program. The financial input of ' 
York College is in the thou^ds Df dollars each year. 

Teaching the giftpdchild requires more than expertise 
rn a subject area. It requires a great deal of knowledge about 
handling the gifted. It requires flexibility and willingness on 
the part of the teacher to experiment. 

There are few programs for the gifted, and most of them 
are new. Th^niqueness of this p/ogram may well serve as a ^ 

for the development of programs elsewhere. 



Panelist ] 
Stanley Lisser | 

^ • . i 

I will not repeat the many administrative arrangements U>al Mrs. 
Merritt mentioned. To a |arge degree, in an intermediate school* 
which is departmentalized, some of these things became-a little 
more complex than they were at P.S.. 13^ Queens. Essentially, " 
we have maintained a dual facultj^ relationship; the teachers of 
i.S. 238 give instruction in English, Social Studies. Physical Ed- 
ucation, Industrial^rts, and Qther subjects such as typing. York 
College staff ^ives mstruction in Mathematics, Science, Spanish, 
Music, and Art. The students in the;giftied program are really 
relating to two sets of faculty. membprt, those from York Col-' 
lege and those from thisi school. Since there is more thafh one 
teacher involved in this^chool as opposed to the homeroom 
teacher at P.S. 132Q.,we seek to arrange joint meetings between 
the faculty of York College and I.S. 238. 

In-this school, since York College does send different fac- 
ulty mpmbers to each grade, we have ten to twelye staff mem- 
bers coming in from York College; on our part, we have about 
"half a dozen staff members; the total munber of faculty mem- 
bbi;s, therefore, is about eighteen for -the three classes which we 
have in the building. • ' / ^ 

• - ; Another unique aspect of thjs program is the fact that 
students while engaged in a sep^f^e program for-lhe gifted are 
housed in the s^me building with other'students iivtW Special 
Progress and fegulac classes. In short, ttioy are in a freteroge- 
neous setting. Irjte^^action certainly occurs in this school where 
they are active in Jjhfi Stud§;nt Council and in assembly programs. 
Thep eat in the same luncjfroom. ThuS, they are not separated 
from one another as has^een the case in some previous or ex- 
isting programs for the gifted. ^x^^if^ 

The third aspect of t^e uriiq'ireness of this program is il- 
lustrative of what has been discussed for the past five to seven 
years, i.e., parental participation. In addition to the efforts Of | 
Mrs. McCreary and her organization to launch the program, 
there are tri-partite meetings with representatives of Yjork ColJ^ 
lege, of Community School District //29, and of the body of 
parents. When the three confer, there is true parental partici- 
pation in setting the objectives, in discussing the design of the 
program, in ^electing the students for admission to the pro- 
gram, and in formulating the fundamental educational deci- . 
sions that effect the students. 

Our Exceptionally Gifted Child program offers many 
unique advantages. Without establishing a separate institution, 
we are able to meet the needs of the gifted student and, at the 
same time, provide daily interaction with other students in the 
building in a heterogeneous setting. 
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P^elist 

Margy B.McCrcary 



I shall begin by speaking on how parents help aJl children. We 
give them the basics: a comfortable home, clothing* and proper 
food, but we have found that this is not%aough in the spa(^ 
age. ' ' 

We must begin working with^them almost from birth. 
Talk to your youngster; observe whether or not he is paying 
attention to you. From my experience, this will indicate^ 
whether he is alert and concerned. As he grows older, note 
whether he is aware of things around him and whether he * 
communicates well with you. These are just a few of the 
many things which you, as a parent, can look for in the early 
identification of a potentially gifted child. , 

1 do not wish to mislead you. Every child, in my opin- ' 
i9n,isa gifted child; it is just a matter of degree of giftedness. 
^ How much more challenge does one child in a family require 
than another? How much do we as parents expose our chil- 
dren to challenging situations? * 

Yearaago, chiftlren were needed to help provide a liv- ' 
ing as sooipEs the weather became warm.. Today, it is not that 
way. Cyr Siildren are very much aware of the scientific hap- 
penings afound>h«ni. Tbey are introduced to things pleasant 
and ur^leawii a/fdtjprm their opinions on these happenings. 
This enfiches their ^ility to learn, to understand, and ttf wqnt 
to learn more. * 

We, as parents, Whether we are black, white, green or 
bkie, rich or poor, should concentrate on being kind to our 
^ children, if you fail to be kind, I would hate to think that our 
children could be responsible for your number one criminals. 

In response to your request,' I will briefly outline my 
involvement in the establishment of this program. Six years 
ago, 1 went to my principal who sent me to the District Of- 
tlafuhe DistricJ Office had no money. I was told that there 
was a^lass for hntellectually Gifted Children (IGC). 

Khen invited a group of parents to discuss the kind 
of education which we felt would really challenge our chil- 
dren since the IGC program failed to do this for our children 
in southeast Queens. Consequently, we were looking for a 
different type of enrichment. We felt that Queens was a 
large enough' borough and needed a program comparable to 

the Hunter Elementary School; we are aspiring to address ^ 

ourselves to that top percentage of children who will keep 
otljers from learning if they are left uncjiallenged. 

We opganized; we went to Community School Board ^ xl 
and PT A meetings and talked. It was pretty slow going. The ^ 
attitude seemed to be that, if the gifted child has got it, he will 
make it. Yes, he will make it - into trouble. 

We requested York College to be involved in the organ- 
ization of the Exceptionally Gifted Child Program. 

After months and years of negotiating with our District 
Superintendent and two other districts,* M^. Rubinstein was 
kind enough to assume the beginning of this program. Con- 
sequently, we are still in District //29. The Association was 
then incorporated. We consider it our obligation to expand 
this program to hel|> others to have the same type of thing 
throughout Queen#^ 

Some*#f you have asked about the funding of this pro- 
ject. York College has spent about $136,000. The district's 
input less the housing which conies from the capital budget 
is about $68,000 for these three classes. We have sent numer- 
ous proposals to help defray the cest of operating the program. 
To date, we have not been funded. 



We hope that this discussion and meeting will stress the 
importance of continuing an3 expanding tfie program for gift- 
ed children who need and deserve to have their special talents 
and gifts developed and resized. : * 
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Pa Leader '^"^ 
Elizabeth h. Scittelnian 

Before wc address ourselves to specific aspects of higher educa- 
tion and ihd gifted, let us consider the objectives, the problems, 
and the expected outcomes of liighcr education. 

- The goalsof higher education are to transmit knowledge 
(the teaching aspect), to expand knowledge (the research aspect), 
and to apply knowledge (the professional or vocational aspect). 
The relevance of these goals presently disputed was-tiiso ques- 
tioned at the turn of the century; when a professor asked his 
students what ihcy wished to learn from him, they replied, **how 
^ shall we care for our bodies, how shall we rear our children, how 
f shall we work together, how shall^e live with our fellow men, 
how shall we play, and for what Mids shall we live?" 

The professor was unable toVneet their needs since his 
learning had concentrated primarily on learning for learning's 
sake. Gradually, this view of the purpose of education was 
judged too narrow. The impor^int role of the emotions, char- 
acter^ personality, thought and aotion, adaptability, creativity 
witti vitality, mo^l and spiritual growth were recognized as es- 
sential elements of higher ediication. ^ I 
Today, college students are searching for personal, sociaC 
educational, and economic relevance. For personal relevance, 
they seek to identify their roles in society by ur^erstanding ^ 
their strengths in a context of a wide range of competencies 
and career possibilities. They wish to experiment with new 
life styles, to learn from each other, and to formulate their 
^liefs through irjvolvement in controvewial issues. 

In the area of social relevance, a pressure release mech- 
anism is sought so that under stress, they will be able to adjust 
their roles. 

In educational relevance, they are seeking a preparation 
for effective modes of action with provision for retraining the 
individual to meet the changes of technology; emphasis is placed 
pn continuing education throughout life. 

^In economic relevance, there is need to develop modes of 
iplividual action beneficial to societ^at large. Education, there- 
fore, must anticipate the skills and competencies which society 
will require for each occupation. 

These problems challenge higher education to establish a 
balance between liberal arts and career objectives, to influence 
the behavior of students, and to encourage continuing education. 

For the gifted student, higher education has been offering: 
stimulation and individualization through advanced placement, 
honors progfam§ both general and specialized, independent study, 
freshman seminars, study abroad, and work study programs. 

We must, howevbi, consider whether gifted students should 
be groupe^JJiomogeneoWsly and thus totally removed from the 
main stream in their academic pursuits. 

The liberal arts, a desirable experience for all college stu- 
dents, should be stressed fior the gifted so that the following 
outcomt^s n\ay be realized: First, they learn to represent their 
experiences wiore objectively; they realize the possible conse- 
quencei of t/ieir actions by the expansion of their awareness of 
the world;/hey avoid the expectation of the immediate trans- ' • 
lation (/f wish to gratification; they inquire and test their in- ,X 
quirifi^ to itate their reasons for a view that they support by 
being awaJe of their own and other people's values. Second, 
they D«^me more socialized and more humanistic in their 
approach to others and themseh/es by understanding the mul- 
tiplicity of views. They become good citizens working for the 
solution of the common prc^blems of mankind. Third, they 
integrate imagination with experience by formulating general- 



) ' ■ * . 

izations rather than specific and discrete decisions. Four, they 
effect a harmonious synthesis of intellectual and etlycal values. 
Fifth, they become more stable through self Knowledge. Fi- 
nally, they are more independent with intellectual courage and 
freedom. They are prepared to encounter resistance to their 
values with 'courage not rebelliousness. 

The members of the panel will now^xamine ways and 
means of fulfilling John Ruskin's definition of the objectives 
of education: "to make people not merely do the right thing 
but enjoy it, not merely industrioiis but to love industry, 
not mtrelylearned but to love knowledge, not merely just 
but to'huriger and thirst after justice.'^ 
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Panelist 

Robert Ross Johnson 



e purpose of education in Western Society is to ds^yelop the 
inflate talents of each member to his highest capacity. "Society 
is thereby enriQkaH)y guaranteeing a more meaningful exis- 
tence to each member and to that society. Historically, this 
mission has been embraced; accompanying adjustments were 
made as the needs of society increased. We are doing ^ome of 
this today. Let us now consider what higher education can 
mean in empowering the large masses of the city. 

in the fifties, Westem Society was dramatically chal- 
lenged by the Soviet Union's stress on atomic and space tech- 
nology. We were not very creative; we were not really on the 
cutting edge. We wer^ not as pioneering as we ought to have 
Seen, but we reacted to this challen^t>y seeking out students 
of intellectual promise ^d finding w^y^nd means of harness- 
ing their potential. 

An enlightened social consciousness, moreover, has led ^ 
us beyond the technological needs to greater awareness of un-- 
discovered and undeveloped human resources w^hin the under- 
privileged segments of the population. We are how moving in 
this direction. 

An article on giftedness in 1957 observed that *'it is wide- 
spread; it is found in vilkges, on farms, as well as in cities and 
high rent apartments. The ordinary families in ordinary cities 
produce most of the gifted children; every schooj has some of 
them; every teacher^teacly iome of them; hence in our town, ' 
reservoirs of untapped resources are waiting to 1^ harnessed, 
refined, and utilized." 

The gifted child, at an early age, displays signs of lead- 
ership not only in ideas but also in social c^tact if certain emo- 
tional circumstances stimulate him to influerite his associates. 

Consequently, the training of the gifted.benefits society 
since they will shape tomonow's world. , 

As your representative on the Board of Higher Education 
which reacts to the demands made on us, 1 am concerned about 
every young person matriculated in the City University where 
chance and opportunity have been made possible for those who 
would have their potential developed. Today, the mood of dis- 
covery is unfortunately overshadowed by a feeling of despair 
and by those who declare that Open Admissions will down- 
grade the university. 1 disagree with the last statement. and main- 
tain that we have not pursued with the proper sense of dedica- 
tion the potentijdof hidden giftedness in the hundreds of socially 
and economicaUY deprived youngsters v^hq^ave now entered the 
academic community. 

The pove rty sy ndrome does not nattirally carry ignoran^ 
as a companion.^Tie proi:>cr motivation at the elementary and 
^ secondary school levels would make a tremendous difference at 
the university level. 1 make a special plea for a new sense of mis- 
sion since the purpose oLhigher education is not to create a new 
class of intellectuals remote from the common people and their 
problems but rather to give capable young people- the insights 
needed for dealing with people in every occupation and in all 
wajjcs of life. Young people with a capacity for higher education 
should be discovered and encouraged to continue their education. 

Higher education for the gifted must address four basic 
questions: ( 1) Who shall go to college-everyone or only those 
with high aptitudes; (2) In the identification of the most prom- 
ising and advising thern about college: how high a promise?^ im- 
portance of examinations and marks? what about IQ? (3) How 
can continuity between the secondary school and the college be 
insured? (4) How are new programs and special opportunities 
to be designed for the most promising college students? 
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Higher education for the gifted must provide for their in- 
dividual needs and differences. Some, otherwise^ will be bored 
by the duplicat.ed materials thiit were poorly learned in the sec- 
ondary school; others may find the pace of instruction too slow. 

One means of meeting these needs is enrichment. In- 
struction should be offered in greater breadth in given or new 
areas of learning; sometimes, acceleration in a given discipline 
is recommended. ' 

Se^al problems still require study: First, the identifica- 
tion of the bright student who is a late blodfner; second, the • 
provision of a sufficiently stimulating program within a frame- 
work that does not isolate the gifted student from the rest of » 
his class; third, the maintenance of motivation at a high level. 

Educational institutions have met the apparent conflict 
between maximum coverage of the cultural heritage and the 
_ development of programs that emphasize independent studies 
in several ways. Some impose traditional curriculum organiza- 
tion on the subject matter of the past; some group the grft«d 
" homogeneously. Some are experimenting with methods of 
improving articulation with institutions at the next higher level. 

In conclusion, 1 will cite ten areas in which CUNY is now 
moving to meet individual needs and interests; the Scholars Pro- 
gram, Honors work in given departments, accelerated B.A. and 
M^. programs. Junior Year admissions. Independent Studies, 
Course credit upon the passing of examinations. Study Abroad, 
Research Opportunities, Federal Internship Programs adminis- 
tered by the state and city, and Fine Arts Internships in the 
museums. . ' 

1 expect that we are also going to see an expansion of the 
program that is taking place here. 
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Panelist* 
Lewis J. Bodi 



1 come with more questions than answers about higher cduca- ally plays a greater role than intellect in the affairs of individuals, 
tion for the gifted. Traditional approaches to gifted education for the education of gifted stucfents. 



stress acceleration or isolation with special treatment, higher In conclusion, I cannot but agree with the caveat of Carl 

education, an already -elitist process, was easify able to accom- Jung: "We shouldn't pretend to understand the world only by 
modate programs that require individualization. the intellect; we apprehend it/just as much by feeling. There- 

A recent article in The N<^^ York Times, "Express Route .for^ the judgment of the iirfeUect is, at best, only the half of ' 
to Learning Fashfoned for the Precocious/' presents the accel- truth, and must, if it be honest, also come to an understanding 
crated program pursued by Jo^ph Bates, who will receive his . of ifs inadequacy/' ' m • 

Baccelaureate and Masters Decree from Johns Hopkins Univer- ' 
sity in June at the age of seventeen. We rnay even expect that^v 
. h<^ will earn a doctorate shortly. 1 react vvith mixed feelings ^ ... ' *. . 

to this article; I cannot applaud these attainments without some 
reservation^. 

I shall imJicate ray other concerns about higher education - • - ^ 

4 for the gifted by citing several case studies based on my person- ' i 

al'observations and experiences. : 

One means. of meeting these needs is enrichment. Instruc- ' • , > 

tion should be offered in greater breadth in given or new areas of A » 
learning; sometimes, acceleration in a giyen discipline is recommended. 

1 am very much concerned about the problems that result 
from acceleration of the gifted if other aspects of development 
arc neglected. For example, a colleague of mine, classified as , 
gifted by every known critei^on, entered college at the age of 
thirteen. Since there was a great lag between his social and in- 

tellectual development, his years at college were most unhappy. \ / 

Although he attained his degree in chemical engineering at the 
age of eighteen, this experience proved so inhibiting that he , 
never fully realized his academic potential. 

My second concern treats the potential danger of paren- 
tal ego becoiping an excessive burden for intellectually talented ' 
students. For example, the son of another colleague, was iden- 
♦ tified early as possessing a remarkable talent for mathematics. 
For several years, therefore, he participated in a Saturday^^ro- 
.gram sponsored by the professors of Columbia Idiversity. He ' ■ 

attended Princeton University; afj^ three years, when his 
grades declined, he withdrew. PrdB|ily , he is working in a 
sporting goods store. To his disma^Q parents, I indicated that 
this need not be a tragedy. The final chapters remain to be writ- 
ten since the young man is now taking the time he needs to 
gather new perspectives. 

Third, I am concerned about the excessive emphasis \ . * 

placed on theoretical knowledie. Often, the^fted student is 
unprepared to cope with non-ftxtbook problems. For example, 
a theoretical chemical pjfiysicist with membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, did not pursue a purely classical academic career. For 
seven years, he served as a research scientist in-an industrial iab- 

■ oratory. At first, he found this a humiliating experience. His 
assignments required his solving non-traditional problems. • ' 

Men far less bright and far less trained solved such problems 

^ with ease. When he finally overcame the resistance of his for- 
mal education, he too sucxessfuUy met the challenge. ^ 

Another aspect wc must consider today is that tradition- 
al higlier education has failed to realize its stated goals. Con- 
sequently, changes are being instituted to remedy this situation. 
One such change ha* been alluded to by Rev. Johnson, i.e. Open 
Admissions. The City University has played a prominent role 
in this effort in mass higher education, one of the serious social t 
concerns of our times. 'Related to this failure of traditional ed- 
ucation is the problem of how to recognize the giftedncss of 
the slower but perhaps deeper thinkeT. c\ 

\ I am also concerned with the implications of the conclu- ^ ^ 

sion of the controversial Jencks Report, i.e. that chance gener- 
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Panelist , 
KJartha Johns ^ 

As a parent of a gifted child, 1 believe in the total development 
•.of the child. The curriculum must never disregard or afford 
less atteptlih to tt)e socialization of the child. In this totality 
»ojf e^pca^ion, we sj^ould encourage our children to ask ^ues- 
tioni; if we don't know the answers, we should seek the answer 
together with the child. Let the child know that the parent . 
does notj^ways have the answer. The teacher may .also not 
always hive the answer which the child wants. Thus, parents 
and teaahers should encourage the child to be cr6ative, to ques- 
tion everything in doing research. 

Next» vfh^i is the responsibility of higher education in the 
toUl deVelbprhent of ^e child throughout his entire academic 
cai^^r and aft^r? It is two-fold program development and teach- 
er training. Actually, they are really one and the same. 

This EGC Progrartf was cooperatively developed by The 
City University, the concerned parents, the District Superinten- 
dent, and the Personnel of District 29. This program shows the 
kind of results which parents gan have when they play an active 
role in the education of their children. 

This program can serve as a model for other programs 
in the Aty V^d in the r\^tion. Perhaps, each college of Cvty 
' University can, in its own areai devote itself to the needar®^ 
gifted children. York College relates very well to the nee^spf 
the Jamlica and Queens Community in regard to special pro- 
grams for gifted students. ' 

Our concern with the EGC program now is what will 
happen to our children for high school and for college? Where 
will our children be? Will they be dropouts two, four, or six 
years irom now? These ^re our main concerns. 

We must insist on a commitment from the colleges to 
help us provide better education for oUr gifted children both 
in terms of stimulation and concrete content. Stimulation 
without the basic skills means nothing. For anything above 
the fundamentals, the sky is the limit. 

The ftminar approach to education is very important; 
starting at a very young age, it should continue through the ed- 
ucational career of the child. The curriculum should provide a 
balance of freedom with stiuciurt:. College sponsored work- 
shops, fora, and education fairs stimulate the interest of both 
gifted child^ and their parents. Early entrarlce programs are 
also very n^l^^ry so that secondary school students may be 
admitted to ^vanced standing for college work. 

In the areaof l^acher training, the college should encour- 
age future teachefti.j;d?take courses in the teaching of the gift- 
ed. A teacher js oftert afraid to approach a gifted child. This 
barrier must be broken down by training. Mutual respect is 
needed between pupil and ti^cher; Gifted children should be 
made aware of the possibili(y of.a careerin the teaching of 
gifted pupils since they will be able to relate to pupils with 
similar educational interests, needs, and problems. 

Parents should spend a great deal of time listening and 
talking to their children. Nine times oiit of ten;:l listen to 
them. 1 allow them the opportunity of influencing what 1 do 
with my life since they are part of whatever 1 am. 1 ask them 
questions, and 1 am bound many times by the decisions they 
make. 

Parents should seek information about gifted children. * 
1 would recommen<Jto you, Ruth Strains //ow to Deal with 
Your Gifted Child. Of great assistance is the extensive bibli- / 
ography. 

1 agree with Dr. Seitt^lman's remarks on the objectives 
of the college: to transfer, to pxpand, and to apply knowledge. 



Another important obligation and responsibility of parents is 
to scevthat higher education fulfills these goals. 

FinallyTpafents sh^ld seek out an^ attend this kind of 
confer^ce; they should get together with groups of other par- 
ents to share information iind seek assistance in the development 
of special programs for gifted children. 
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Panelist 

Marie J. Wittck 



In this discussion of the git ted, we are concerned not with gen- 
eral education but with special education in the institutions of 
higlier learning. The academic world is one of pursuit. Depend- 
ing on the motivation and objectives of the students and the col- 
leges, it can be one of pleasure, perseverance, or pain. ^ 

The academically gifted student should be subjected to a 
rigorous course of study that demands his pursuit of knowledge; 
he can and should become the new Renaissance man of the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first .century-quickened,to the adventure of ex- 
ploring and learning, challenged by the unfamiliar, confident of 
his own abilities to explore, to examine, and to evaluate himself 
and the world around him. 

' ' Tlie other panelists have discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of acceleration. I shall limit my remarks to a consid- - 
eration of an HONORS PROGRAM on the college level, thus: 

1 . Early identification of the gifted college student in the senior 
year of high-school. The criteria are: standing in his high school 
class, standardized tests, college made examinations and othen|p 
evaluation instruments. 

2. Admission of those idc :d as gifted to an Honors Program 
immediately upon entrance to the collej^r 

3. A specially organized and continuous counseling program to 
meet the needs of the individual students in this program. 

4. Formulation of such programs in cooperation with all aspects 
of college work: areas of concentration, departmental specializ- 
ation, prc-professional or professional training. 

5. Provision for variety and flexibility of program by organizing 
special courses, ability sections. Honors seminars, colloquia, and 
independent study. Advanced placenfient and acceleration will 
serve in a contributory role. 

6. Stress the Honors Program throughout the college as a model 
of excellence for all students and faculty so that the "Honors 
Outlook" will replace the "grade outlook". * 

7. Special organization, tnethods and materials appropriate to 
superior students: 

a. Small registers fwn 5 to 20 students. 

b. EmpHiisis on primary sources and original documents- 
rather than textbooks. 

c. Less lecturing and pre-digesting of course content by the 
^ faculty; selectivity of approach of the sTubject matter to be 

covered; discouraging passive note taking; encouraging stu- 
dents to adventure with ideas in open discussion- the col- 
loquium method with appropriate modification of this 
method in science and professional schools. 

d. Supplementing the above with increased independent 
study, research, and summer projects. 

e. Require terminal examinations for all in the Honors 
Program. " ^ 

8. Selection of faculty fully identified with the aims of the 
program and qualified to provide the best intellectual leader- y 
ship for gifted students. 

9. Reduction of requirements where possible in order to al- 
low abler students greater freedom of choice among alterna- 
tive facets of the Honors Program. 

10. Evaluation of the means used and the ends sought in the 
Honors Program. 

\\, Gifted students, wherever feasible, serve as apprentices and 
research assistants to outstanding scholars on the faculty. ^ 
12., Employment of Honors Students for counseling, orienta- 
tion, and other academic advisory purposes to the general stu- 
dent body. , . 



13. Establishmient of an Honors Center with an Honors library, 
lounge, reading roomsT and other appropriate decor. 

14. Institutionalize such programs to assure.their permanent 
place in tttj curriculumV budget them and guide them in build- 

of excellence. 



ifig a tradit 
1ft 



i^exj^Ue 

se fourteen points arc made the basis for a program, 
the result will be- special courses or classes at all levels of the col- 
lege for both horizontal as well as vertical enrichment. 
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Panelist 
Edythe Gaines 

I sliall be speaking of run<Jing for the future. First, we must 
have a correct attitude. We are not begging; we are not plead- 
ing; we are not crawling. Our children are entitled to high 
quality public education rSgardless of race, creed, color, na- 
tional 'origin, and socio-economic status of their parents. 

Second, tliis nation car^ aff5rd anything on which it deter- 
mines to spend its money. There is no reason why our children 
should not have what we owe them. The amount of money 
•needed for this program is approximately the liquor bill of a 
well-to-do family per month. We can afford it. We must, how- 
• ever, set our priorities right. 

Let us now look at the realities of specialized funding: 
public and privat'bv^hilanthropic funding. 

Under the puMc ones, the most popular are Title I and 
Ill of the ESEA Elem&ntary/Secondary School y^ct originally 
enacted in 1965 and extended annually. Title III provides 
seed money for a period not to exceed three years to encour- 
age innovation. This is dangerous and shaky money because 
you are really building people ^p to slap them down if no other 
funding is available after three years. ^ 

Title I generated primarily on the basis of poverty may 
be expended on educational deprivation. It would be very dif- 
ficult, therefore, to write a proposal for gifted programs under 
Title I. 

Urban Aid is a sort of New York State Title I. About 
Emergency Assistance Acts Funds, 1 am not sure. At best, you 
get into a kind of Russian roulette game. You are competing 
with people nation-wide for $500,000,000, which would just 
begin to put a band -aid on the problems in New York City. 

Fbundation money is similar to funds from Title III, i.e., 
seed money. It iygood money, but it will not contiil^ie a pro- 
gram forever, it provides a way to get an idea started. First, 
they will d^t/'Is the program in operation?" Next, "Why isn't 
the programBi^ing refunded by local fundsif it is a good pro- 
gram?" Shortly, you will have a very gracious exit. 

We now come to the reality of the problem: our gifted 
children are entitled to tax levy funds. About two billion dol- 
lars are spent annually on public education. Itis^in the public 
funding sector that we are being clobbered to death. Ihe public 
is fess and less willing to add to the pool of public funds for pub'- 
lic education. Now is the time for people concerned about pub- 
lic education to stop fighting each other, to stop telling each 
other how horrible we are since these actions give aid and com- 
fort to those opposed to putting more money into public educa- 
tion. Many of our legislators, many of our leaders in education 
and elsewhere, often using the data provided by us, consider 
tha't nothing good is happening in the sector of public education. 
Consequently, they decide not to "throw good money after bad." 
They cut the funds instead of adding to them. We must now 
band together and fight very hard for tax levy monies. 

Our main reason for coming here today is to foster an 
action program not just to give sermons. The EGC Program 
is a good, working, integrated urban education program. We 
must each make a commitment to this program. Represent- 
ing the Learning Cooperative of the Board of Education, which 
is concerned with quality education in the New York City 
Public Schools, a contribution of $2,000 is offered to assist 
you in securing the help of consultants experienced in seeking 
the funds you need, including helping youj|^th proposal writ- 
ing. Our small bu^ dedicated staff will also be at your disposal. 

In conclusion, the only original and unique idea that 
our country has contributed to the world is that of free public 



education of high quajity for all children. Just as our couiJuy- 
men are beginning to attack public education, the rest of the 
world is adopting it. Let us return to our basic faith in that 
notion and give our children what we owe them. I want to 
join hands with you in that cooperative effort. 



♦ Edythe Gaines 
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Panelist 
Hclene Lloyd 



As a former principal and now assistant superintendent interest- 
ed in the education of gifted children* 1 am pleased to speak on 
present funding for projects for the gifted. J also plan to speak 
briefly about the future since we» as action people, must consid- 
er tomorrow as v^ell as today. 

For the current year. New York City has received about y 
$134,000,000 in ESEA Title 1 funds and about $38,000,000 in 
State Urban Education monies. These funds are for use in devel- 
oping programSToV educationally- and economically disadvan- 
taged youth. However, since some of our gifted children are ed- 
ucationally disadvantaged, these monies can be used to provide 
programs to help gifted children move ahead to realize their 
true potential. 

Another source of federal monies, ESEA Title 111, now 
provides "seed money" on a year-by-year basis for pilot pro- 
jects for a period not to exceed three years. Because of budget 
cuts in tax-levy funds, some worthwhile TiJ^ 111 programs en- 
rolling gifted children have not been able to be continued under 
, tax-levy money, not only in New York City but in other urban 
centers. 

At present, there is approximately $18,000,000 available 
for competitive grants in New York State under the Emergency 
School Assistance Act; New York City hop^es to obtain at least 
$14,000,000. These funds are aimed at improving integration 
and feducing the harmful effects of desegregation. The gifted 
child can be helped by these funds as well as other children. As 
an incorporated community group, you may submit a proposal 
directly to the USOE Region II Office, 26 Federal Plaza, Man- 
hattan. It is suggested that you confer with the Office of Spe- 
cial State and Federal Programs, New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation, in order to learii the nature of the consultation required. 

Another avenue of funding is the National Institute of 
Education, whose main objective is to solve educational prob- 
lems tfirough research. Problems, therefore, connected with 
the gifted that you think can be solved through effective re- 
search should be the subject of proposals submitted to this 
agency. Consult USOE Region II office for details. 

In addition to the sources of grants just cijed, other funds 
in highly specialized categories are available. For example, the 
Exploration Scholarship Program, which is jointly sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education, Educational Expeditions Interna- 
tional, and the Explorers Club, offers scholarships in astronomy, 
archaeology, anthropology, marine biology, and geology to stu- 
dents ages fifteen to twenty-one. These are areas of interest to 
many of our gifted . 

Other good sources of up-to-date information are Educa- 
tion U.S.A., Focus: The Budget, American Education, which 
contains excellent materials not only on funding but also on 
the creative projects for the gifted, and the New York State 
publication , Government Executive. 

Tlie publication, Crojts Education Services, Inc., lists 
every foundation in the state that has money available. Some 
trusts have not been used for years; it pays to take time to. 
probe. I encourage you to visit the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library and the Foundation Library on Madison Avenue,which 
have catalogs describing private funding sources. For example, 
the Ford Foundation a few years ago awarded New York City 
schools a grant of $250,006 to develop programmed reading 
materials for gifted pupils in order to encourage their indepen- 
d<;nce in reading. Similarly, the Astor Foundation gave about 
$200,000 for a special language arts project which had a direct 
impact on many young children who, although gifted, were eco- 



nomically* and cducationally disadvantaged when they entered 
the project. . ' ' ^ 

If you are interested in obtaining funds, caijefuL prepara- 
tion is needed. It is seldom that you are fortunate enough to 
get a grant without hard work. 1 recommend that» if.visits ai'e 
planned to the Russell Sage Foundation Library and the Foun- 
dation Library on Madison Avenue, eaqh person in the group 
be given a specific area/s under which you would like to develop 
projects, as programs for the gifted, teacher training, foreign lan- 
guages for the gifted, etc. Each person can be given the respon- 
sibility of locating sources! of funding and then being responsible 
for follow'Up action. 

The proposals written to obtain grants must usually be in ' 
line with the requirements of the granting source. Therefore, 
before writing a proposal, obtain the brochure which describes v 
the agency's requirements. Remember, your proposal must be 
specific since foundation reviewers want facts and item-by-item 
budgets. They want to know what are the specific objectives of 
the project? duration? who will be involved? how will it be 
carried out? when? where? hoAv will it be evaluated? what 
are the specific costs? and many other questions. 

In applying for grants, it is worthwhile to get annual re- 
ports from the various funding sources in order to review the 
various avenues of focus during the past year and to learn the 
areaS'in which the foundation plans to channel its money in the 
immediate or distant future. For example, the Ford Founda- 
tion issue^Annual Reports which are of great value in provicjU 
ing direction as to the type of grants which may have an oppo!^ 
tunity to be funded. 

Finally, I recommend that you support legislation for 
gifted students. Senator Jacob Javits has introduced a bill to 
include programs for gifted and talented pupils under Title VII. 
This bill aims to accomplish your objectives, i.e., worthwhile 
programs for gifted pupils. Take advantage of this opportunity 
to support any legislation for the effective education of the 
gifted. 

All of us here today appreciate that it is time we make 
certain that the needs of New York City's gifted children are 
met in order that we use their abilities not only for their own 
welfare but also for the improvement of society. The New York 
City B&ard of Education of^fice 1 represent, the Division of Re- 
' imbursable Programs, is ready to help with any guidance you 
may need in achieving your goals. 
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Ptoelist 

Marion Marable 



As Executive Secretary of The Queens Association for the Ed- 
^; ucation of the Exceptionally Gifted Child, I would like to state 

that this organization is designed to promote, encourage, and 
\ * foster programs in Ijehalf of gifted children. We had a very aus- 
picious beginning. We have been working very hard the last six 
. or seven years to accomplish this particular goal. The QAEGC 
is the product of one woman, Mrs. K!. McCreary, who had a 
dreiun in \96^ when her child Lawrence was in the first grade. 
She found that he was a precocious child who was finishing 
tests far ahead of others, but he wasn't being challenged educa- 
tionally the way a child with his capabilities and abilities should 
be challenged. She sought to do something about this. After 
three years of hard work, the organization established an Ad 
Hoc Committee to approach the various colleges in the Queens 
^area. 

The one college that did respond was York College, 
through the efforts of Dean Wallace iCSchoenberg, who directed 
that a feasibility study be prepared. When this study proved 
favorable, Mr. Rubinstein, Community School Superintendent 
of School District ^29 as well as representatives of District //27 
and ^28 were approached to participate in the pilot program. 
Only Ifr. Rubinstein agreed to join the program; he made pro- 
visk>n for the4}ousing and stafHng of the first cla^. 

Consequently, in 1970, thirty children were admitted to 
the fifth grade program at VS. 132 Queens, which is now the 
Ralph Bunche School. York College faculty serviced: Spanish, 
Mathematlc9, Scknce, Art, Music, Speech, Physical Education, 
and the CamerrlHub. The success of that particular year en- 
couraged the group to expand to two grades the next year, 
grades five and six. The following year, the program expanded 
to include three grades: five, six, and seven. 

In regard to fund raising, we, first of all, assessed each 
parent of the children in the program a jS 1 5 one-time charge. 
They also pay annual dues of $5. In addition, we sponsor cer- 
tain small community fund-raising efforts as nfTles and enter- 
tainment to help us operate the program and the organization 
in its efforts to watchdog thi program to see that the kids get 
YAtski they should get. We have also written to forty-three 
charitable foundations and su^mhted proposals for the fund- 
ing of this program. To date, thrat proposals have not been 
successful. We haviq^aJso sent fiv^uiuired letters to mer- 
chants and churcheirih thr-QoSens^asau area. We have not 
heard anything favorable from tl^pi tordate. 

We are not discouraged. We are determined to do our 
part to bring about this type of program and to achieve these 
objectives for our children. 
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